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Mission for ODOT 


To provide a safe, efficient transportation system that supports 
economic opportunity and livable communities for Oregonians. 


Our Values — 


SSS as 


These are ‘the values that guide our decision making and which we follow in a 
implementing ODOT’s mission and goals. 


Safety: We protect the safety of the traveling public, our 
employees and the workers who build, operate and 
maintain our transportation system. 


Customer Focus: We learn from and respond to our customers so we can 
better deliver quality, affordable services to Oregonians 
and visitors. Our customers include travelers, freight 
movers and others who use our services and facilities. 


Efficiency: We strive to gain maximum value from the resources 
entrusted to us for the benefit of our customers. 


Accountability: We build the trust of customers, stakeholders and the 
public by reporting regularly on what we are doing and 
how we are using the resources entrusted to us. 


Problem Solving: We work with the appropriate customers, stakeholders 
and partners to find efficient, effective and innovative 
solutions to problems. 


Positive Workplace: We recognize innovation and initiative, we show respect 
for all, and we honor diversity. 


Environment: We provide services and facilities in ways that protect 
and enhance the environment. 
Our Goals 
SSS SSS Sas 


SSS SS SSsssssssss 
e Improve safety 
e Move people and goods efficiently 
e Improve hehe livability and economic prosperity 


Our Strategies imimasm: susie 
3 ~~ e Provide outstanding TIEtORVETEceL ico 


e Use innovative program design and technologies to solve transportation 
problems. 


e Improve the return on investment of our transportation funds. 
e Attract, retain and develop an outstanding ODOT workforce. 


e Engage the public, other state agencies, local governments, business and 
community leaders in solving transportation problems and planning for the 
future. 


e Increase intermodal linkages to improve access for people and goods. 
e Communicate, educate and inform the public about transportation issues. 


On the cover: Dave Root Jr. pulls a manual switch along the Willamette Valley Railroad. — 
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OTIA and STIP — Different from the foundation up 


To some people, the projects funded by the Oregon Transportation Investment Act may seem 
like a simple increase in the volume of normal ODOT work. But OTIA projects are fundamentally 
different from projects delivered under the traditional Statewide Transportation Improvement 


Program, also known as the STIP. 


he main differences are in the way 

OTIA is funded. Normally, ODOT 
projects are funded through annual 
collections of gas tax revenues, 


weight-mile taxes and DMV fees (regis- 


tration, licensing and titling). Because 
OTIA projects are funded through the 
sale of ODOT revenue bonds that will 
be retired over a 25-year period, they 
are subject to different budgetary and 
financial reporting restrictions. 


“There is a firewall between OTIA and 
the STIP,” said OTIA Deputy Director 
Tom Lulay. “The timelines for OTIA are 
much tighter and we have far less 
flexibility in dealing with potential cost 
adjustments on projects. OTIA 
projects cannot be rescheduled to any 
great extent and OTIA money cannot 
be moved between projects in the 
same way STIP money can be.” 


Another “firewall” exists within the 
OTIA program itself. OTIA I will gener- 
ate $400 million for projects that the 
Oregon Transportation Commission 
approved in January. In addition, the 
first special legislative session of 2002 
saw the passage of OTIA II, which 
authorizes another $100 million in 
projects. 


Both OTIA packages are funded by a 
series of revenue bond sales. Each 
bond sale will be sized and timed to 
meet specific project cash flow needs 
and estimates. ODOT will repay the 
bonded debt using revenues from 
increases in DMV fees and charges, 
which took effect in July and October 
of 2001. 


“OTIA I and OTIA II funds will be kept 
in separate accounts, and each bond 
sale will have its own separate and 
unique set of accounts. This is due to 
language in the bills adopted by the 


Oregon Legislature that created special 
funding for the OTIA programs,” said 
Dave Tyler, ODOT chief financial officer. 
“We'll know for sure that we are using 
the right funds because they will be 
tracked, accounted for and reported 
separately.” 


The language of House Bill 2142 limited 


OTIA I funds to projects selected by 


the Oregon Transportation Commission 
by February 1, 2002. Therefore, OTIAI 


money can’t be used to supplement 
OTIA II projects, nor can OTIA II 
money be used to supplement OTIA I 
projects. 


“The legislation made it very clear that 
OTIA I and OTIA II funds are not to be 
mixed or transferred between pro- 
grams,” Tyler said. “However, it is 
possible for STIP, local match or other 
funding to be added to an OTIA 
project.” 


Restriction on bond proceeds 


and earnings use 


There are many restrictions imposed 
by the Internal Revenue Service on the 
issuance of tax-free debt. Generally, 
interest earnings must go to the same 
purpose and are subject to the same 


continues next page 


Officials from ODOT, 
Washington County and 
Baker Rock Resources 
attend a ceremony for 
the first two OTIA 
projects in the Port- 
land area; the 
Farmington Road 
Improvement Project 
and the Minter Bridge 
Replacement Project. 
(L to R - ODOT Director 
Bruce Warner; Region 1 
Manager Kay Van 
Sickel; Washington Co. 
Dept. of Land Use and 
Transportation Direc- 
tor Kathy Lehtola, 
Farmington Road 
Improvement Project 
Contractor Gary Baker 
of Baker Rock Re- 
sources; Rep. Bruce 
Starr, (R)-Hillsboro, 
House sponsor of HB 
2142; Oregon Transpor- 
tation Commission 
Chair Steven Corey; 
Washington Co. Board 
of Commissioners Vice 
Chair John Leeper; and 
Jim Records of Baker 
Rock Resources.) 
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OTIA and 
STIP — 


Different 
from the 
foundation 


up 


continued 


restrictions as the bond proceeds 
themselves. The earnings can be used 
to offset some of the costs of manag- 
ing and delivering the OTIA program 
and/or to fund cost overruns on 
projects, if there are any. Cost 
underruns also can be used to fund 
cost overruns. However, the very 
distinct separation between OTIAI and 
OTIA II must be maintained; moneys 
can’t move between these two sepa- 
rate programs. 


There also are stringent restrictions on 
the length of time tax-free funds may 
be held and invested before they are 
expended. At the end of the OTIA 
program, all of the money must have 
been spent. There also are interim 
spending deadlines for specified per- 
centages of the funds. Otherwise, IRS 


penalties may be applied. To spend the 


Because of ODOT’s excellent credit rating and financial 
condition, Moody’s Investors Service rated the bonds Aa1, 
and Standard & Poor’s and Fitch rated the bonds AA+. 


is 
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OTIA account down to zero without 
under- or overspending and continue 
to maintain the clear separation be- 
tween OTIA I and OTIA II projects will 
require a high level of coordination 
between ODOT regions and headquar- 
ters. That coordination is made even 
more critical by the fact that OTIA 
bond proceeds must be used primarily 
for construction and only minimal 
amounts can be used for indirect or 
administrative costs. 


Every region has a STIP financial plan 
and ODOT will follow the basic tenets 
of those plans to create OTIA financial 
plans. The two plans will be tracked 
separately but will need to be coordi- 
nated at the region and at the state- 
wide levels. A separate OTIA I and 
OTIA II financial plan will also be cre- 
ated for the bridge work under each of 
the OTIA programs. Direction on how 
to compile and use these financial 
plans is being formulated in conjunc- 
tion with the Highway Finance Office 
and ODOT’s Financial Services. 


According to Lulay, “We have to zero- 
out the OTIA account at the end. We 
cannot do that without a lot of com- 
munication related to our financial 
plans.” 


Many OTIA projects will be delivered by 
local governments. Local projects are 
not included in ODOT region financial 
plans. Therefore, the reimbursements 
from ODOT to local governments will 
occur on an Ongoing percentage basis. 
Instead of waiting until the end of a 
project to reimburse a local agency its 
total allocated share of OTIA money, 
Lulay said, most payments will be 
based on the ratio of OTIA total 
project cost. 


“That way, if we run into a local project 
that comes in under bid, both the 
state and local government have paid 
their fair share,” Lulay said. “It would 
not be fair for a local agency to finish a 
project under budget and then cover 
the entire cost of the project with 
OTIA money and Save all of their match 
money.” 


ODOT is using innovative strategies to 
deliver these projects and spend the 
bond proceeds in a timely fashion. The 
agency has taken advantage of the 
opportunity to issue bonds now at 
very favorable, low interest rates. 


The first OTIA I bond sale in the 
amount of $221,845,000 closed on 
May 30. Interest rates ranged from 
3.00 to 5.50 percent; the true interest 
cost for the 25-year term was 4.986 
percent. The rates were this good 
because of ODOT’s excellent credit 
rating and financial condition. Moody’s 
Investors Service rated the bonds Aal1, 
and Standard & Poor’s and Fitch rated 
the bonds AA-+. For all three agencies, 
this is only one step below the highest 
municipal bond rating of triple-A. 
These ratings are excellent for a rev- 
enue bond issue and continue to 
exceed the state’s general obligation 
rating. 


Written by Jay Remy, strategic com- 
munications coordinator, 503/986- 
4180. 


Passengers and shippers enjoy the unique services of 
Oregon’s shortline FELICE 


High in the cab of the green 
diesel locomotive, Dave Root Sr. 
peers over the controls and 
through the engine window 
watching closely as his son, 
Dave Root Jr., standing several 
railroad cars ahead, fires direc- 
tions over the two-way radio. 
“About one car ...15 feet ...10 

_ five... That will do.” The big 
locomotive settles to a stop and 
rail car couplings shut with a 
metallic thud. 


Dave Root Sr., 


he powerful purr of the big diesel engine, his son’s directions, and the owner of the 
motion of the locomotive blend in a smooth but loud background as the Willamette 
elder Root talks about the family’s railroad. Valley Railway, 


“This is a typical day,” his voice raises above the engine noise as he moves readies his 
the cars back to clear a switch, before moving them forward again to hitch locomotive. 
onto the train he is building. “Since they all come in one way, we need to go 

back and forth between the switches to get the cars in order before we 

deliver them farther down the line. Today, we'll deliver tanker cars of corn 

sweetener to the Mount Angel Bottling Plant, then tomorrow we will take 

cars to Stayton to the truss plant we serve there.” 


Root and his wife, Donna, own the Willamette Valley Railway Co. 


“We are a rare breed — the small, privately owned shortline railroad,” Root 
Says proudly. “There aren’t many of us left.” 


The Willamette Valley Railway may be a rarity for its family ownership, but 
shortline railroads in Oregon are big business. 


“Roughly half of the active railroad track miles in Oregon are on shortlines,” 
says Bob Melbo of ODOT’s Rail Division. “Naturally, we want to preserve 
active rail lines, and the shortline operations make a lot of business sense in 
today’s environment.” 


Oregon has 21 railroads operating within its borders; 19 are shortline railroads. 


“Some are privately owned, such as the Willamette Valley Railway,” said 
Melbo. “Others are owned by groups that own shortlines all over the country 
such as the Genesee & Wyoming Inc., which owns the Portland & Western 
Railroad. Then there are some that are publicly owned. Most serve local 
areas that need connection to the main lines of Oregon’s two Class I rail- 
roads — the Burlington Northern & Santa Fe and the Union Pacific.” 


A Class I railroad, as defined by the federal Surface Transportation Board, has 
annual revenue exceeding $259.4 million. All Oregon shortlines are Class III 
railroads, meaning their annual revenues are less than $20.8 million. ] 
Shortlines are a growth industry in Oregon. ' 
continues next page 
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Passengers 
and shippers 
enjoy the 
unique 
services of 
Oregon’s 
shortline 
railroads 
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“In 1992, Oregon shortlines reported moving 8,600 cars and earning rev- 
enues of $5.1 million. In 2001, shortlines reported moving 125,000 cars and 
earning revenue of $55.3 million,” Melbo said. 


Brief overviews of three shortline railroads reveal attributes in terms of 
customers, ownership and operation that make each shortline unique. 


Willamette Valley Railway Co. 


The Willamette Valley Railway Co. has a total of 32 miles of track and four 
employees. 


“We run from Woodburn to Mount Angel, through Pratum and Macleay, down 
to Aumsville and Stayton,” said Dave Root Sr. “We haul wood products, 
commodities for the bottling plant, fertilizer for the agricultural industry, and 
we make a vital connection between the communities we serve and the 
Union Pacific Railroad.” 


The railroad owns two locomotives and has little rolling stock of its own. 


“We lease several flat cars for use by the truss and joist manufacturing plant 
in Stayton. We move about 1,700 cars a year now,” Root stated. “That is down 
from two years ago, but we have hopes that the total will go back up.” 


Root acquired the railroad in 1993, when Southern Pacific (now part of Union 
Pacific) was downsizing its extensive Oregon network. 


“In just a few years, we doubled the cargo on the line,” he said. “It’s fun. 
If it wasn’t, I wouldn’t do it. We could sell the railroad tomorrow, but I like 
the work.” 


What does Root look for in the future? 


“I would really like to see a scenic passenger train service operating on the 
line, perhaps providing an additional attraction to the Oregon Garden and to 
Mount Angel’s Oktoberfest,” he said. “There is an old steam locomotive in 
Silverton. I would really like to see it restored to working shape and operating.” 


Root also has dreams for the freight operation. “It would also be great to see 
an intermodal transfer point for truck-train exchange of freight on our line.” 


Mount Hood Railroad Co. 


This excursion train makes its stately way from Hood River and meanders up 
switchbacks — one of only a few rail lines to have them — sometimes going 
backward, to traverse steep inclines in the side of the Columbia Gorge. 
Passengers catch their breaths at the magnificent scenery. On board are kids 
and parents and grandparents with picnic meals, colorful hats and happy 
faces. It’s an outing they will long remember. 


Dan Reynolds is the operations manager for the Mount Hood Railroad Co., 
but children know him by many names and titles. 


“I’m the Mad Scientist on Halloween, Santa Claus at Christmas,” Reynolds said. 
“My whole family is involved in making our passenger events successful.” 


The Mount Hood is different from every other shortline in the state in that 
most of its revenue comes from passenger service. 


“We are a daughter line of the Union Pacific,” Reynolds said. “When the big 
railroad scheduled this line for abandonment, a group of local business 


continues next page 


people decided that the line needed to be saved. Back then freight service 
was substantial. But now, tourism has become so important that passenger 
service pays the bills and freight provides the icing on the cake.” 


The Mount Hood is a privately owned corporation with 24 major stockhold- 
ers, most of whom are local. 


“We have a very active board of directors. Many of them had a business or 
sentimental reason for keeping the rail line open. Some are shippers; others 
see the need for this as a major tourist destination,” Reynolds said. 


The Mount Hood passenger service runs from April 1 through December 
every year. 


“We have an early 1900s vintage excursion train that we run for our special 
events, and we also have our brunch and dinner train, built in the 1960s and 
immaculately remodeled, for meal excursions such as the murder mystery 
train and holiday dinner trains,” Reynolds explained. “Many excursions sell 
out. The Christmas events sell out usually by Dec. 1.” 


Special events this year include a Western Train Robbery and Country Barbe- 
cue, a Fine Arts Festival, a Native American Celebration, a Halloween train, a 
Circus Train, and Thanksgiving and Christmas trains. 


“We have great support from all over Hood River as well as the community 
of Parkdale at the top of the gorge, our destination for most of the excur- 
sions,” Reynolds said. “We have wonderful people who help us make these 
events enjoyable for everyone.” 


Port of Tillamook 
Bay Railroad 


The Port of Tillamook Bay brings a 


shortline railroad, which stretches 
nearly 90 miles from Tillamook to the 
suburbs of Portland. There it connects -7% 
with the Portland & Western Railroad, 
linking to the main lines of the Union 
Pacific and Burlington Northern & Santa 
Fe railroads for shipment across the sh 
state or across the country. 


tin 
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“The line now owned by the port was =~ 
originally built between 1906 and . 
1911,” said Jack Crider, general manager of the port. “It was once an impor- 
tant branch of Southern Pacific Railroad, now a part of the Union Pacific. 
During the 1960s, the port got involved with rail operations by first taking 
cars from a port-owned industrial park into SP’s Tillamook yard. The port 
expanded operations from Tillamook to Batterson, 30 miles northeast of 
Tillamook, in 1983. When Southern Pacific announced it wanted to abandon 
the line, the port in 1990 purchased the entire line from Tillamook to 
Schefflin (four miles from Hillsboro) with funding from the state lottery.” 


The Port of Tillamook Bay Railroad is publicly owned, and serves the com- 
munities of Garibaldi, Rockaway Beach and Wheeler before it makes the trek 
over the Coast Range. 


continues next page 
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"We fight sand... 
and we’re probably 
the only railroad 
that has ever been 
stopped by a dead 
whale across the 
tracks.” 


— Jack Crider, 
general manager of 
the Port of 
Tillamook Bay 
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Passengers 


“When the port bought the line, we did about 600 cars per year in business. 


Now we move over 3,000 cars and have additional operations on the line,” 


and shippers Crider said. “Much of our cargo is wood products. We serve several lumber 


enjoy the mills, including Hampton Lumber, Trask River Lumber at the industrial park 
nique and Tillamook Lumber, which is the seventh largest lumber mill in the nation. 

U qi We haul for Garibaldi Hardwoods and Banks Lumber. The railroad indirectly 

Services of supports over 1,000 jobs in the Tillamook area.” 

Oregon’s The line also serves other local industry. 

shortline “We haul grain to support the Tillamook County Creamery Association feed 

railroads mill, and as the port owns two active rock quarries, we also ship rock,” said 

Crider. 
continued 
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The Port of Tillamook Bay Railroad moves through some of the most beauti- 
ful and scenic areas of the state. Much of the terrain is rugged. 


“The scenic quality of the line has at- 
tracted passenger operations. The port 
has its own passenger operation on the 
oe \ coast part of the line, and over the entire 
dg line in the fall. We also have a private 
“== _} passenger operation offering excursions 
ee -) as well,” Crider said. 
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oe That same scenic and rugged terrain 
|. Offers challenges. 


ss “The line is intensive when it comes to 

| maintenance,” observed Crider. “We have 
steep grades, landslide areas, sharp 
curves, 100 bridges and trestles and 11 
tunnels. The line runs along the pristine 
Salmonberry River Canyon, the Nehalem 
Canyon and along the beach.” 
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The Port of Tillamook Bay Railroad has 
had its share of hardships. 


The map above “Jn 1996, the railroad had massive flood damage, with washouts in many 
shows the location places. We had to get help from the Federal Emergency Management 
of Oregon’s many Agency and it took a lot of local contractors to restore the line. But the 
shortline railroads. effort to keep this railroad going has paid off tenfold in terms of retaining 
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jobs and industry in this part of the state,” Crider said. 


The snapshots of these three railroads provide just a glimpse of the dynamic 
quality of Oregon’s shortline railroads. 


“Shortlines in freight service can make accommodations for their customers 
that you would not see on the Class I lines,” Melbo said. “They can offer 
more flexible schedules and work with shippers to provide the cars they 
need. They can develop local traffic between customers as well as long-haul 
traffic. In passenger service, shortlines can provide Oregonians and visitors 
with unforgettable scenery, colorful events, and a rich and pleasant experience 
in a variety of unique settings.” 


Written by Mac McGowan, Rail Division information representative, 
503/986-3451. 


The challenge of finding a balance between needs and funds 


Limited funds, deteriorating roads and increased traffic are state- 
wide issues that district managers, maintenance managers and 
maintenance coordinators balance every year to preserve the 


state highway system. 


In ODOT’s central Oregon, the Mainte- 


nance Operations Team, also known as MOPS, makes the hard 
decisions concerning the status of Region 4 highways. 


NW e all have a vested interest in 
our local areas,” said District 
10 Manager Pat Creedican, “because 
what happens there affects our 
budgets, work loads and public con- 
cerns. But, we also need to focus on 
the region and state needs as well.” 


The MOPS team works diligently to 
divide preservation funds among the 
three districts while trying to find a 
balance among the local interests of 
each district and the region. Mainte- 
nance managers and coordinators 
add valuable perspective and input to 
the team because they know the 
roads and public attitudes in their 
respective areas. 


Determining the conditions of central 
Oregon highways begins with a 
yearly road tour where maintenance 
managers look at problem areas in 
each district. The week-long trip 
gives managers time to discuss 
district issues, ongoing projects and 
accomplishments. The tour also 
gives managers a visual perspective 
before they start looking at a list of 
road rating numbers. 


Historically, District 9, in the northern 
section of the region, has maintained 
a higher road rating than District 10 
in central Oregon and District 11 in 
south central Oregon, achieving a 90 
percent fair or better condition rat- 
ing. The other two district ratings 
range from the high 60 to low 70 
percentages. The MOPS team 
formed a pavement committee to 
find ways to raise all three districts 
up to the same level. One way the 
committee is trying to accomplish 
this is by considering entire roads, 


not limited 
to the 
segments 
within 
district 
bound- 
aries. 

“It’s im- 
portant 
that dis- 
tricts are 
somewhat 7 
equal in 
their rat- 
ings because poor ratings mean 
more cost in patching and surfacing 
to maintain the poor roads,” said 
Creedican. “If you have better roads, 
that money can be used in other 
areas.” 


Dan Ward of the 
Bend Maintenance 
crew spreads 
asphalt during a 
paving operation 
on Oregon 126 
between Redmond 


Pavement condition ratings are Fayre 


based on pavement evaluations that 
determine the type and extent of 
surface distress. The state highway 
system is rated using two different 
procedures. 


The non-National Highway system 
routes, state routes such as Oregon 
126 between Redmond and Sisters 
and Oregon 31 southeast of LaPine, 
are rated using a subjective 1 to 5 
rating system. ODOT employees 
driving each section of highway 
assign a 1 to 5 rating based on the 
types of distresses present. The 
observed distress is rated based on 
predefined criteria. 


The National Highway System roads, 
U.S. routes such as U.S. 97 through 
central Oregon and U.S. 20 between 


- 
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The challenge of finding a balance between funds and needs 


continued 


Bend and Sisters, are rated with an 
objective system. Ratings are con- 
ducted by driving each tenth-mile 
section and estimating the type, 
severity and quantity of each distress 
type. The information is plugged into 
a mathematical formula that calcu- 
lates a rating on a O to 100 scale. 


The pavement condition rating infor- 
mation becomes part of the ODOT 
Pavement Management System, a 
data warehouse for pavement infor- 
mation and an analysis tool used by 
decision-makers to manage the 
pavement infrastructure statewide. 


Every district in the state deals with this 
same issue — spend money to keep roads 
at a certain level, or invest in other roads 
to bring them up to that level. 
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The transportation maintenance 
managers and coordinators who 
drive the highways daily become the 
district managers’ “eyes on the 
road.” The managers rely on this 
information when they develop work 
plans. 


“We can split the money based on 

the surface ratings but we can’t do a 
work plan based on surface ratings,” 
added Creedican. “That’s something 
you need to have actual field knowl- 
edge of what is going on out there.” 


The region goal is to have all the 
districts at the same pavement 
condition level. Current practice 
dedicates funds to hold one district 
at a certain level, however. Those 
funds could be used to raise the 
pavement rating conditions in other 
districts. 


“That was the debate at our last 
meeting,” said Creedican. “Should we 
continue to hold one district at a high 
level? We agree that is where we 
want to be. But the fact is, the 


money used to hold at that level 
means that roads in other areas of 
the region are not being addressed.” 


Making the right decisions on road 
projects is critical for maintenance 
managers. The money used for 
paving competes with other mainte- 
nance activities such as vegetation 
management, rest areas, snow and 
ice control, litter control, culverts, 
guardrail and everything else that 
relates to the roadway. 


Every district in the state deals with 
this same issue — spend money to 
maintain roads at a certain level, or 
invest in other roads to bring them 
up to that level. 


The three districts in Region 5, the 
east portion of the state, also work 
together to share their budget. Dis- 
trict 13 Manager Mike Buchanan, 
met with District 12 Manager Terry 
McArtor and District 14 Manager Bob 
Graham to discuss how they might 
be able to support each other. 


“We have an opportunity to save 
District 12 (northwest portion of the 
region) money by helping purchase 
crushed rock for an upcoming chip 
seal project. The district doesn’t 
have the funds right now to partici- 
pate in rock crushing that Morrow 
County is planning near a project 
site, so District 13 will help fund this. 
This will save money in the long run 
because District 12 won’t have to 
pay for mobilization and set up costs 
for a separate contract in the future,” 
Buchanan said. 


Savings like these help stretch Region 
5’s overall maintenance funding. 


“Given the tight budgets, it’s real 
important we all work together,” 
Buchanan added. 


Written by Dan Knoll, Region 4 infor- 
mation representative, 541/388- 
6224, 


Southwest Oregon — Moving Ahead with public involvement 


Southern Oregon’s Rogue Valley is undergoing the greatest period of state 
highway work since the initial construction of Interstate 5 in the 1960s. 
Construction of new interchanges and rehabilitation of old bridges as well as 
several major redesign projects will keep Jackson and Josephine counties 
awash in orange for most of this decade. 


The volume and complexity of these projects have led ODOT to rapidly 
increase its public involvement efforts and develop a multimedia approach 


to communications in the Rogue Valley. 


Moving Ahead with ODOT 


oving Ahead with ODOT has 

become a cornerstone of the 
department’s communications strat- 
egy in the Rogue Valley, and remains 
the department’s only live talk show. 
The monthly program was recently 
renewed for a fourth season on 
Rogue Valley Community Television. 


“ODOT is a trendsetter in public out- 
reach,” said RVTV Director Pete 
Belcastro. “Moving Ahead with ODOT 
continues to elevate the public’s 
understanding of transportation 
issues. This is exactly what commu- 
nity television is all about.” 


Moving Ahead with ODOT features a 
call-in segment so viewers can dis- 
cuss transportation issues in the 
Rogue Valley. The program balances 
construction topics with a wider array 
of transportation-related topics, 
including work zone safety, teen 
driving laws and DMV services and 
programs. 


Moving Ahead with ODOT — the 
publication 


As the end of the talk show’s second 
season neared, ODOT’s Rogue Valley 
office turned its attention to print 
communications. Bright and bold 
cover art set the tone for a tabloid 
launched in January 2001. Developed 
to complement the TV show, the 
publication, also titled Moving Ahead 
with ODOT, further increased the 
department’s identity in the area. 
Innovative contracting reduced the 
cost per copy to one-third the cost 
of project newsletters, while increas- 


ing both the 
publication’s size and 
distribution. 


The tabloid is inserted - 
in the Medford Mail — 
Tribune and distrib- 
uted in free news- 
stands throughout i 
the Rogue Valley. The 
tabloid jumped from 
an 8-page to a 12- 
page publication 
midway through its 
first year as its popu- 
larity grew. The June 
2002 edition marked 
another milestone for 
the publication as distribution in- 
creased in Josephine County. 


The tabloid and the television show 
also help meet a mandate from the 
2001 Legislature that requires com- 
munications with the public about 
every ODOT construction project. 


Success in Grants Pass 


Addressing the need for daily, face- 
to-face communication with down- 
town merchants, local agencies and 
service clubs and the media, the 
Rogue Valley office hired its first 
community liaison representative for 
the duration of an urban reconstruc- 
tion project in Grants Pass. 


The $12.5 million, 6 and 7 Street 
Couplet project followed more than 
seven years of preliminary design 
work and public input. ODOT recog- 
nized early on that communication of 
construction activities, impacts and 


continues next page 
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recent Moving 
Ahead with ODOT 
tabloid. 
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general project information would be 
paramount to the success of the 
project. 


“We went from having little credibility 
in the community to having gained 
considerable credibility by the time 
we issued the contract,” Rogue Valley 
Area Manager Monte Grove said. 


The couplet project was honored last 
year when it received the Gold Win- 
ner award from the National Partner- 
ship for Highway Quality, a partner- 
ship of federal and state highway 
officials and leaders in the road con- 
struction industry. NPHQ recognizes 
projects that deliver the highest 
quality results for the highway cus- 
tomer. 


Building on success 


Building on its success in Grants Pass, 
a public service representative served 
as liaison to the Medford community 
during the Highway 238-to-Jackson 
St. project, the largest state highway 
project in Jackson County in more 
than a decade. In addition to serving 
impacted residents and businesses, 
the liaison distributed weekly project 
updates to media and state and local 
agencies and provided project up- 
dates to the Medford City Council. 


Two major rehabilitation projects in 
Ashland provide ODOT with more 
opportunities to involve the public. 
The Valley View-to-4" Street project 
involves repaving Oregon 99 from 
Valley View Road through Ashland’s 
downtown business district. The two- 
year, North Ashland-South Ashland 
project on Interstate 5 includes a 
pavement overlay between Ashland’s 
south and north interchanges on one 
of the last original sections of I-5 . 


“Our paving projects impact many 
different types of businesses and 
residents,” said ODOT Project Inspec- 
tor Bill Boyett. “Summer is tourist 
season. We're working very hard to 
lessen the impacts to bed and break- 


fast operators, downtown businesses 
and the Shakespearean Festival.” 


Attention turns to 
early involvement 


The Rogue Valley office hired a full- 
time project information specialist to 
provide additional public involvement 
opportunities before construction 
begins on three major state highway 
projects totaling more than $100 
million. Each project is scheduled to 
begin within the next four years along 
a four-mile stretch of Interstate 5 in 
Medford. 


The three projects are: 


e Medford Viaduct — a five-month 
rehabilitation project on the I-5 
bridge (begins January 2003); 


e North Medford Interchange — a 
two-year construction project to 
redesign an existing interchange 
with Oregon 62 (begins fall 
2005): 


e South Medford Interchange — a 
two-year construction project to 
build a new I-5 interchange (be- 
gins 2005). 


The North and South Medford Inter- 
change projects have required the 
bulk of the outreach efforts. 


“We're working hard to do a better 
job of engaging the public at all lev- 
els,” said Project Information Special- 
ist Gary Leaming. “The sooner we 
can engage the public impacted by a 
project, the smoother the project will 
run once construction begins.” 


“The public really does appreciate 
ODOT’s new approach,” Leaming 
added. “They tell me our processes 
just keep getting better.” 


Written by Jared Castle, Region 3 
information representative, 
541/957-3656. 


DMV offers secret to passing written test: Study 


The new driver knowledge test might seem a little tougher to pass, but DMV is happy to give 
away the secret to passing the test: Study the manual. 


ills 


ince October 2001, applicants for 
Oregon driver licenses and per- 
mits have been taking a new test 
drawn from a larger pool of updated 
questions. This was the first com- 
plete revision of the knowledge test 
— commonly known as the “written” 
test — question pool since 1941. 


Applicants now are required to pass 
80 percent of 35 questions, drawn 
from a pool of 200 questions. Previ- 
ously, the test was 25 questions 
from a pool that had dwindled to 50 
through the years mostly because of 
law changes. 


“The old test questions had dimin- 
ished to a point where most were 
only referencing basic driver knowl- 
edge around safety issues and could 
be answered correctly using com- 
mon sense,” Mary Garcia of DMV 
Driver Programs said. “The new test 
questions cover all areas of the 
manual and include many questions 
regarding laws and rules of the road.” 


One of the immediate results of the 
revision was that the failure rate for 
first-time applicants climbed 22 


Getting your picture taken is the 
final step to the process of obtaining 
a driver license. Passing the test is 
the first. 


percent. Because 

99 percent of 
‘ applicants pass 
the knowledge 
test by the fourth 
attempt, it is 
clear that appli- 
cants have stud- 
ied the manual. 


By ensuring that 

applicants prove 
he thorough knowl- 
edge of Oregon traffic laws and safe 
and defensive driving, the tougher 
standard for the knowledge test 
makes a contribution toward driver 
safety. At the same time, DMV is 
striving to ensure that the new test 
questions are clear, understandable 
and fair. 


“We have been monitoring all aspects 
of the test changes since implemen- 
tation,” Garcia said. “We are working 
to address concerns that we are 
aware of, including the increased fail 
rate.” 


In addition, the new test includes a 
new safety dimension in the road 
sign recognition test. Instead of 
testing the ability to recognize the 
shapes of signs, as in the old test, 
the new questions gauge the 
applicant’s knowledge of what the 
signs mean. 


“The new test is designed to make 
you apply your knowledge,” Deb 
Letney of DMV Driver Programs said. 
“When you’re shown a stop sign, for 
example, instead of asking what the 
sign means, we’re now asking how 
continues next page 
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DMV offers secret to passing 
contined | Written test: Study 


you are supposed to react when you 
see the sign.” 


The new test is available in six lan- 
guages: English, Japanese, Korean, 
Russian, Spanish and Vietnamese. 


DMV has included a 10-question 
sample test in the driver manual and 
on www.OregonDMV.com. The online 
Sample test soon will be available in This screen is an example of what you 
Spanish, and DMV plans to set upthe might see when you take the knowledge 


sample test in both languages atthe _ test at one of the DMV field offices. A 10- 
2002 Oregon State Fair. question sample test also is available on- 


li t A) DMV. : 
Written by David House, DMV infor- Te on ee aaa es 
mation representative, 503/945- 
5270; 


Test your driving knowledge with a sample DMV test 


SAMPLE TEST 


1. Oregon’s Implied Consent Law_ 3. The basic rule of Oregon’s 


means that by driving a motor speed law states: 
vehicle you have implied you 
will: a. Drivers should drive at reasonable 


speed, adjusting for conditions. 
a. Maintain liability insurance aslong  b. Specific speed limits exist for 


as you drive. different types of vehicles. 
b. Take a breath, blood or urine test c. Certain designated speeds are 
if arrested for driving under the always Safe. 
influence. d. Speed limits posted on signs are 
c. Post bail or appear in court if Safe at all times. 
arrested for a traffic violation. 
d. Keep your vehicle equipment in 4. Aregular Class C driver license 
safe operating condition. means you may legally drive: 
2. You can carry a boat ontop of _= a. Buses only. 
your vehicle as long as the b. Passenger vehicles, motor 
total height does not exceed: homes, fire trucks and pickups 
towing small trailers. 
a. 18 feet. c. Heavy trucks only. 
b. 12 feet. d. Passenger vehicles only. 
c. 14 feet. 
d. 10 feet. 


qt 
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5. You are on a two-way street, 
stopped at an intersection. Can 
you legally turn left on a red 
light into a one-way street? 


a. Only if a left turn sign is posted. 

b. Only if there is a green arrow with 
the red light. 

c. No. You must wait for the green 
light. 

d. Yes, if traffic allows. 


6. You are driving on a rural two- 
way road. A horseback rider 
on the side of the road raises 
her hand. This means: 


a. The handler has the animal under 
control; you should proceed. 

b. The horse is scared; you should 
slow down and stop if necessary. 

c. There is a herd of cows ahead; be 
aware. 

d. There are other riders further 
along the road; be aware. 


7. You must notify DMV of a 
change of address: 


a. The next time you renew your 
license. 

b. Within 10 days of the change. 

c. Within 30 days of the change. 

d. Within 60 days of the change. 


‘Q-OT ‘d-6 ‘a-8 ‘9-2 ‘d-9 ‘G-S ‘a-b ‘V-E 


SAMPLE TEST 


Noe Pineda of the Woodburn DMV office instructs an 
applicant on how to use an automated testing 
machine. The DMV’s written test was recently 
revamped to draw from a larger pool of questions 
— the first major overhaul since 1941. 


8. When you see or hear an 
emergency vehicle coming, you 
should: 


a. Stop immediately and let the 
vehicle pass. 

b. Drive as far toward the right side 
of the road as it is safe and stop. 

c. Proceed slowly and permit the 
vehicle to pass. 

d. Keep moving slowly, staying to 
the right side of the road. 


9. As a driver, you must yield 
right of way to a pedestrian(s) 
at an intersection: 


a. Only if the pedestrian is ina 
marked (painted) crosswalk. 

b. If the pedestrian is in a marked or 
unmarked crosswalk. 

c. Only if the pedestrian is on your 
side of the road. 

d. Only if there is a separate walk 
signal for pedestrians at the inter- 
section. 


10. You should always drive 
around a traffic circle on which 
side: 


Left. 

It doesn’t matter. 

Right. 

You don’t drive around in traffic 
circles. 


ao oo 
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